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horses and bullocks ; also with stout men-at-arms, 
swarthy and lithe, and armed to the teeth; it re- 
mains to be proved whether their prowess will be 
put to the test. They promise fidelity to us, 
“having eaten our salt;” and they are a detach- 
ment of Aliverdi’s own guards: nevertheless— 
but I will not anticipate. 

We are a motley assemblage—that is certain. 
First there are the Sahib logue, Mr. Dalzell to wit, 
and his young secretary, the only white faces 
among so many dark ones. A howdahed elephant 
is our state conveyance ; but for ordinary occasions 
we prefer the horse. We have plenty of horses to 
choose from, and we select four for our especial 
accommodation. Next come the personal attend- 
ants who accompanied us from Calcutta. They 
think much of their ease, evidently, and have no 
intention of wearing themselves out before their 
time. They ride on elephants and camels, making 
a goodly train ; and the cooking and other utensils 
that we must needs take with us, as well as our 
tents and baggage, follow on bullocks, under the 
cliarge of drivers. Then come our escort, variously 
disposing themselves in the line of march—some 
pressing forward on horseback, and making a 
grand display of courage where no fear is; others 
bringing up the rear, and keeping together 
stragglers; and others seated on camels and ele- 
phants, while their horses travel unburdened under 
os charge of syces, some mounted and some on 

oot. 

Every soldier has his servant or two; and our 
miscellaneous retinue consists of water-carriers, 
grooms, grass-cutters, washers, cooks, messengers, 
valets, and so forth. Our guards are Mahomedans ; 
our more peaceful attendants, mostly Hindoos of 
almost every caste, I suppose, from Brahmins down 
to Pariahs, between whom there is less love shown 
than hatred and contempt. They eat, drink, and 
sleep apart, lest they should be defiled. 

Our manner of journeying is this. At day- 
break, or something beforé it, we rise from our 
mattresses, hastily put on our ¢lothes,and otherwise 
prepare for an early breaking-up of our encamp- 
ment, and a subsequent paren. In a few minutes 
all is a scene of apparent confusion and bustle : 
tents are struck, mattresses rolled together, and 
these with all other luggage firmly packed on the 
backs of elephants, camels, and bullocks. If the 
moon be near full, and unclouded, these operations 
may be performed by her light; but if the morn- 
ing be dark, and the sun not risen, torches are 
needful, and their murky flames give an air of 
additional novelty and romance to the seéhe. 

We are soon on the march, however; and the 
sun shows himself above the horizon. ‘The air is 
fresh and balmy; heavy dews have fallen around 
us; morning mists rise aiid are dispersed; and 
the first beams of the rising luminary are cheerful 
and refreshing. We put our horses to the trot, 
and startle the game that rises on the wing before 
us. If our march lies through unwooded plains, 
we ride on carelessly and at our ease, contenting 
ourselves with an occasional look-out to see that 
the road in advance is clear; but if it lies, as it 
often does, through forest jungles, we keep closer 
together in our line of march; our guards are 
more alert, and the horrible din of tom-toms is 
kept up to scare away the tigers, which, not with- 





out reason, we suspect may be lurking in the tall 
grass or among the underwood, too near to us for 
our personal safety. Hark! there is an ominous 
growl rising above the clatter of our delectable— 
at other times and places, detestable—musical in- 
struments ; and a rushing, scrambling, bounding 
in the jungle just before us, while pore, Aha snort 
and tremble, and decline to step forward, and our 
elephants, camels, and bullocks prick up their 
ears, shake their heads, wave their trunks (the 
elephants, I mean), and evidently meditate a 
retreat, from which they are hardly persuaded by 
the monitory tones of mahouts, riders, and drivers, 
who themselves turn pale with affright, while 
our guards handle weapons and blow the slow-fire 
of their matchlocks with a great show of zeal, 
and as great a show of nervousness. The alarm 
subsides, however; or rather, we have given as 
well as taken alarm. The rushing, scrambling, 
and bounding is lost in the distance, the growls 
become fainter and fainter, and we pass on our 
way rejoicing at our escape, and listening to loud 
boasts of what would have been done by our 
valorous guards had the tiger shown them its 
whiskers. 

Three or four hours pass away thus; and we 
begin to feel fatigue. The sun—so pleasant and 
refreshing with its first rays—waxes hotter and 
hotter. Conversation drops, or is carried on in 
short monosyllabic sentences, and our animals 
pant and droop. There is a narrow river to be 
crossed. <A welcome sight, that stream of water, 
running between its green and flowery banks ; 
and not unwelcome the plunge into the cooling 
element up to saddle-girth or higher, as we ford 
the stream. Meanwhile, we miss some of our 
attendants—grass-cutters, cooks, water-bearers, 
and their assistants. They have pressed onward 
to select a suitable resting-place. 

And now we also reach it. It is a mango- 
grove, or a wide-spreading banian-tree, with a tank 
close at hand. Here our tents are pitched, break- 
fast is prepared, our beasts are released from their 
burdens, and lay themselves down in the shade, 
after quenching their thirst. Meanwhile, grass- 
cutters and grooms are active; and for a short 
time the bustle and confusion of the early morn- 
ing is renewed, though for an opposite purpose. 
While all this is going on, we undress and plunge 
into the tank ; and then, refreshed by the grateful 
bath, we don onr light garments, and to breakfast 
with what appetite we may. 

And this is sometimes a formidable one; Hee- 
tor’s, at least, is not easily satisfied. The early 
rising, and the exercise in the bracing air, have 
quickened it. It may be that a plump partridge, 
a wild peacock, or a hare has fallen that morning 
beneath his gun, which he takes care to have 
always slung at his side as he rides; and, all being 


‘fish that comes to his net, when caught, he has a 


savoury addition to offer to his less volatile com- 
panion and superior, with the rice and curry and 
coffee which form the staple of the morning 
repast, 

This repast over, and the whole encampment 
being in a state of somnolency, the Sahib logue 
yield to sleep also, and slumber quietly through 
the heat of the day, protected from mosquitoes and 
other winged horrors by light curtains, And thus 
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we slumber away the mid-day, until the sun de- 
clines towards the western horizon. Then Hector 
starts up, and looks out upon the forest or the 
plain. It is very lovely, and the air is refreshing. 
He longs for a stroll. Would Mr. Dalzell advise? 
Yes, Mr. Dalzell will accompany him; likewise 
the hounds, for the Sahib logue have some half- 
dozen of these sagacious animals in their train; 
likewise the dooreah, or dog-boy, their attendant, 
and provider; likewise Hassan the havildar, or 
leader of our guards, who is asmart honest-looking 
soldier, and who, moreover, professes great attach- 
ment to the young Sahib—such attachment, I 
mean, as is accounted proper for a faithful Moslem 
to show to a Kafir, otherwise an infidel. So Mr. 
Dalzell takes his gun, and Hector takes his, and 
Hassan, laying aside his cumbrous match-lock 
and slow-fire, takes his gun also; and forthwith 
they issue into the surrounding country, and im- 
prove, to the best of their ability, such opportu- 
nities as fall in their way of adding a roast to the 
evening meal, or the next-day’s breakfast. If none 
offer, they content themselves with conversation ; 
and the talk of the Sahib logue is sometimes 
about Zillah, while Hassan hangs discreetly in the 
rear. 

At sunset they return to camp; an hour or two 
later comes a dinner of rice and pillau, and, pos- 


sibly, curried fowl or game. Spring water is | 


abundant always and everywhere; aud this, with 
coffee, is the constant beverage. The luxury of 
the evening is the hookah, which Hector has 
learned to smoke; and these are brought and 
placed before the Sahib logue with due solemnity 
by their hookah burdars, which, being interpreted, 
signifies pipe-preparers and lighters. Then we 
renew our conversation until warned to seek re- 
pose, which we do in tolerable security, trusting 
to the fidelity of ow guards and the watchfulness 
of our sentinels, until another day-break arouses 
us from our airs. 

Sometimes the scenery is varied. We pass 
through inhabited tracts of country, broad plains 
covered with growing waving crops of rice ; plan- 
tations of cotton, and groves of mulberry trees, 
and topes of cocoa-nut and betel palms, inter- 
spersed with mud-built villages, towns, and forts. 
The people stare wildly at us as we pass, and 
hasten away, for armed bands are ominous of com- 
ing disaster. Elsewhere we are encountered by 
suspicious-looking Zemindars, well mounted, and 
at the head of a formidable band of ryots, who 
seem disposed to dispute our passage through their 
territory ; but our credentials are unquestionable, 
our intentions peaceful, and the name and sign- 
manual of Aliverdi Khan is a sufficient passport. 

Then the scene again changes. We approach a 
city, and encamp without its walls. We spend a 
day in examining its antiquities. We pass through 
narrow and crooked streets, and enter crowded ba- 
zaars. Our costume and complexion attract mul- 
titudes of olive-tinted gazers, who have, perhaps, 
never before seen a white skin. We, in our turn, 
gaze curiously upon palaces and mosques and 
temples and tombs, and witness the patient work- 
man who, sitting beneath a shed, weaves at a loom 
of the rudest construction fabrics which astonish 
us with their delicacy and beauty. We drop a 
coin or two at his feet, and his countenance 


| brightens up with rapture; the few pence of value 


| which they represent exceed a long day’s earn- 
| ing’s. 
| We travel by night, and allow ourselves little 
rest by day, until we have cleared this land of dis- 
_ mal apprehensions, and, as we warily march along, 
| waving our burning brands aloft, we hear the 
distant tokens of the monarch of the wood and 
‘jungle; then a rustling underfoot, and the gliding 
away of some baneful reptile into the dark shades 
_ and tall herbage around us; then a sudden spring 
| in the branches above, and a snarl and a gnashing 
of fangs in baffled rage, mingled with a (to us) 
| wholesome animal dread of our blazing weapons of 
| defence and defiance. Amid all this rise the 
screeching of parrots and the chattering of mon- 
| keys, roused from their night slumbers by glare 
, and human shouts, and above them all, the sweet 
song of the bulbul, making night vocal with deli- 
cious music. 

Such, Archie, is the rough and imperfect out- 
| line ofan expedition which—from the day of leaving 
| Moorshedabad to that of our entrance into Delhi— 
' consumed nearly the fourth part of a year. It 
would be alike tedious and unprofitable to narrate 
every incident of that journey ; but there are one 
or two which stand out in my memory with pain- 
| ful distinctness, of which I must now speak. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A HALTING-PLACE. 

Ir I have been a faithful chronicler, and have 
any skill in delineation, you will have perceived, 
Archie, that it was only occasionally, and when the 
“jarring string” was touched, that the infirmity 
of mind of Mr. Dalzell, at which I have once or 
twice hinted, was perceptible. He himself seemed 
to be aware of the danger, and had avoided all 
reference to his unhappy son, since the day in 
which he had divulged the secret grief of his soul. 
It also appeared to me that the excitement of 
travelling, and the constant recurrence of fresh 
scenes, although to him they had lost the charm 
of novelty, were favourable to his serenity of mind. 
I wondered that he bore with so much apparent 
fortitude his separation from the one being in 
whom his strong and passionate affections were 
centred—a separation which to me seemed like 
banishment. I can understand it better now. 
Mr. Dalzell’s love to his grandchild was almost a 
sorrowful emotion, because in her presence and 
with her affection twining around his soul, were 
mingled remembrances so exquisitely painful. Long 
afterwards I remembered how I had seen that 
strong-nerved man suddenly turn away with con- 
vulsed features and quivering lips, after gazing for 
a few moments in silence on Zillah’s lovely and 
animated countenance. 

Painful, then, as were Mr. Dalzell’s separations 
from his grandchild, especially at the hour of part- 
ing, their subsequent effect on his mind was fa- 
vourable ; in fact, I firmly believe that he knew 
them to be essential to the healthful current of 
his feelings, and hence his frequent and long ab- 
sences from Calcutta. 

I think it right to offer this explanation, Archie, 
as an apology, at least, for Mr. Dalzell’s apparent 
desertion of the trust confided to him, in a trea- 
sure so precious. It may be that this apology 
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would come in more naturally at a subsequent 
part of my narrative; but I am not sure, for perhaps 
my courage would fail me when at all events, 
I have written it here, and it shall stand. 

The benefit derived by Mr. Dalzell from the 
pleasant excitement of our journey was equally, 
though in another respect, advantageous to me; 
for it brought us into closer and more intimate 
intercourse and interchange of thought and feel- 
ing. One day, especially, as I have reason to 
recollect, Mr. Dalzell had been more than usually 
happy and communicative ; and, instead of taking 
our accustomed siesta at the halting-place in the 
heat of the day, we left our tent and strolled to a 
short distance from the encampment. 

I wish I could give you, Archie, by power of 
description, some tangible idea of the enrapturing 
scenery of India. I do not refer so much to the 
bold and romantic views of nature, amid the deep 
gorges, or on the mountain side, of the Himala- 
yahs, where, surrounded by awful precipices and 
dashing torrents, the traveller sees, rismg high 
above him, one range surmounting and overtop- 
ping another, until the far distant and perpetually 
snow-covered peaks seem to pierce the very skies. 
Nor do I speak of the luxurious but pestilential 
swampy plains, where, in almost impenetrable 
jungle, and in dismal savannahs of rank vegeta- 
tion, where the soil is hidden beneath matted foli- 
age of grass and prickly shrubs, and the beds of 
rivers are choked by black, foul, slimy, putrid mud, 
fierce beasts and loathsome reptiles hold undis- 
turbed possession and sway. 

I am thinking now, Archie, of smiling, fruitful 
valleys, spread over with growing crops, and thickly 
dotted with human habitations, interspersed with 
groves of lofty trees, bearing fruits of which the 
denizens of our cold frosty England must ever re- 
main in ignorance: thinking, also, of the more 
varied prospect of hill and dale, foliage covered 
with every conceivable shade and hue of verdure, 
and every form and shape of gigantic vegetable 
life calculated to give repose to the sun-smitten 
eye, and to raise in the soul admiration of the 
boundless resources and the infinite skill and wis- 
dom of the great Creator ; while the sense of smell 
is regaled by aromatic perfumes borne on every 
movement of the fluttering air around. 

It was on such a scene as this that we gazed. 
We had seated ourselves beneath the shade of a 
wild mango tree, the fallen ripe fruit of which lay 
around us unheeded ; for I had become fastidious 
and epicureag in my taste, Archie, and had 
climbed the trze to secure a fresher dessert, which 
accordingly glittered in a tempting heap before us 
in many-shaded clusters. Behind us, in the re- 
cesses of a thick grove, was our encampment. The 
ground was slightly elevated, so that a wide pros- 
pect met our sight in all directions. At the foot 
of the hill was a large temple, now silent and de- 
serted, but forming probably the nucleus of some 
heathenish and obscene festival at recurring sea- 
sons of the year. Further from us, on the plain, 
was a large walled village or town, with flat-roofed 
houses, which from our vantage-ground lay ex- 
posed to view. Around the village, and through 
the winding of the valley, were inclosed fields of 
cultivated land, while the hills on either side of the 
valley were covered with natural plantations, It 





was through the valley, along a beaten road, that 
the latest stage of our journey had brought us, 
some two or three hundred miles from Calcutta. 

We had sat for some minutes silently gazing on 
the fair prospect, when my companion suddenly 
asked me if I had faith in dreams and presenti- 
ments. 

Hector. Ihave never thought on the subject, 
sir. 
Mr. Dailzell (without directly noticing my 
reply.) ‘There is much to be said on both sides of 
the question ; and wise men have differed in the 
views they have taken of it. At this moment I 
am tempted to believe. 

Hector. 'o believe in dreams, sir ? 

Mr. Dalzell. Even so. I dreamed last night 
a curious dream. I was, as it seemed, in a large 
and unknown city. The streets were crowded with 
men of wonderfully strange garbs, and counte- 
nances none of which I could recognise. I was be- 
wildered and lost, and looked round in vain for a 
solution of my perplexity, when a man of com- 
manding but benignant aspect accosted me. “I 
know whom you seek,” he said, “I will be your 
guide.” Shall I goon with my strange story, Hec- 
tor; or is it too childish for your mature wisdom ? 

Hector. Go on, sir, if you please. I am not 
wise, you know. 

Mr. Dailzell. “TI will be your guide,” said the 
stranger ; and without more words I followed him. 
Steadily he led me on through the busy throng, and 
through a labyrinth of streets and lanes, until we 
arrived at last at what appeared to be the suburbs 
of the city ; and then, in a moment the scene was 
changed—I know not how; but we two, the guide 
and I, were traversing a parched and desolate 
desert ; not a blade of grass was visible; the sun 
above was scorching us with its fiery beams, and 
the sand beneath us glowed with heat. I faltered ; 
but a look from my guide reassured me, and a word 
he whispered in my ear put strength into my weary 
limbs. “ Leadon,” I said; “ I will follow even to 
death.” Then came another change. We were 
on ship-board. All around was confusion. <A 
storm was raging; lightning blazed in the dark 
sky, the sea was lashed to foam; the vessel was 
tossed on mighty waves ; phantom sailors sped to 
and fro, terror-stricken ; my guide only maintained 
his serenity. “ You donot fear?” he said; and I 
answered, “No.” At that moment a cry seemed 
to rend the air, a shock lifted me from my feet 
and prostrated me on deck, and in another mo- 
ment that scene also passed away, like the baseless 
fabric of a vision as it was. 

Hector. I have had dreams something like 
yours, sometimes, sir; perhaps they may be ac- 
counted for—partly, at least—from natural causes. 

Mr. Dalzell (quickly and jealously, as I 
thought.) Ha! and as how, Mr. Philosopher? 

Hector. Why, you know, sir, there is said to 
be a sort of sympathy between the brain and the 
stomach, and that hearty suppers, lying un- 
digested, are provocative of uncomfortable dreams 
and night visions. Now, our pillau last night 
was particularly nice, and particularly 
" Mr. Dalzell (who is averse to long speeches, 
and sometimes speaks rather impatiently.) _Par- 
ticularly indigestible. Well, but, Hector, if that 
proves anything, it proves that you should have 
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had the dream, not I; for you ate two-thirds of 
the dainty dish. 

Hector. It pleases you to say so, sir: but be- | 
sides, you dreamt of lightning and storm. Now, 
Hassan told me this morning that for three or four | 
hours in the night, the sky was lighted up in a | 
most extraordinary manner with the electric fluid, | 
so that he wonders how we slept at all. 

Mr. Daizell. Indeed! I was not aware of it. 

Hector. And then, if you remember, sir, you 
were giving me a description of several cities you 
have visited—Grand Cairo, for instance. 

Mr. Dalzell (good-humouredly.) Grand non- 
sense! as though I should be likely to dream at 
night of the traveller’s tales I have told by day. 
But you are an incorrigible sceptic, I see; and 
I have a good mind not to tell you the remainder 
of my dream. 

Hector. I beg pardon, sir; I thought you had 
told it all. Pray go on with it. 

Mr. Daizell. I will, then; but you must pro- 
mise not to attempt to reason me out of my present 
faith in dreams. 

Hector. I promise it. 

Mr. Dalzell. Well, then, the storm scene 
passed away, and I found myself, still with my 
guide, in a green and fertile country. We passed 
swiftly through pleasant meadows, spotted with 
daisies—English daisies, Hector—and by gentle 
streams; then along shady lanes, and by cottages 
which reminded me of the days of childhood and 
home. At last, my guide halted at the gate of a 
broad park. ‘“ You will find him there,” he said, 
and then he disappeared. In another moment—I 
know not how it came to pass, or what else may 
have intervened—but in another moment, not my 
guide, but he—my lost, lost boy—was by my side, 
in my arms, pressed closely to my heart. 

Hector (much affected, and sorry for his former 
lightness of behaviour.) I did not guess what 
your dream was coming: to, sir, or I would not 
have made a jest of it. And why should it not 
come true? It is not so many years since Zillah’s 
father left India ; and 

Mr. Dalzeil, Ah, Hector, I have often said 
this to myself; and if I allow even a dream some- 
times to beguile me with a false hope, and give 
me a few hours’ respite from the burden I am 
doomed to carry, perhaps to the grave, who shall 
say that I am to be despised as over-credulous ? 

During this conversation, I had observed in the 
distance a dark speck on the plain over which we 
had that morning passed. The speck gradually 
increased in size and apparent velocity until it re- 
solved itself to the naked eye into a swift camel, 
guided evidently by a skilful rider. The sight 
was not an unusual one; nevertheless, my atten- 
tion, if not my curiosity, was aroused, and as my 
companion seemed indisposed for further commu- 
nication, I continued to watch the traveller as he 
drew nearer to our encampment. 

Half an hour passed away, and the camel and 
its rider were very near at hand. There was a 
stir in our encampment. I looked round and saw 
that Hassan and a portion of his guard were 
mounted, and just emerging from the grove in the 
shade of which our tents were pitched. A few 





minutes more, and they galloped downwards to- | 
wards the traveller. Yet a few minutes more, and | 


the traveller was before us—dust-covered, weary, 
and perspiring. He was a hircarrah, or messenger; 
he had followed us with despatches and letters 
from Cossimbazar, and also from Fort William—a 
goodly packet. 

In another moment the packet was in Mr. 
Dalzell’s hands. He opened it, and glanced over 
its contents. They were official papers, many of 
them; but there were private letters also. One 


| especially, I fancied, somewhat agitated him as he 
| looked at the direction ; but he soon recovered his 


composure, and thrust the letter into his bosom. 
There was a small packet for me also, which Mr. 


| Dalzell put into my hands, while he gathered to- 


gether the rest and walked slowly to the encamp- 
ment. 

“Take care of the messenger, Hassan. Let 
him rest and refresh: he may have to return to- 
morrow. I may want your help by and by, Hee- 
tor, but not at present; so read your own letters 
and be happy,” he said, with a smile, as he dis- 
appeared within the folds of his tent. 


OUR TOWN SHADOWS. 
PART III. 

A LITTLE consideration will make the matter ob- 
vious enough, that there is a close connection be- 
tween physical and moral degradation. The very 
proverb, “ Cleanliness is next to godliness,” is in- 
dicative that, in the popular mind, a connection 
has subsisted between them. The rapidly dete- 
riorating influence of physical degradation is very 
marked in cases where people who have, as it 
is termed, “seen better days,” are forced by 
circumstances to live where it is impossible to 
have the decencies—not to mention the common- 
est comforts—of life observed. The moral degra- 
dation is as rapid as the physical. It is easy to 
see that the lessons of the missionary can have 
little influence amongst the inhabitants of dwell- 
ings where, according to a good authority, “ all 
ages and all sexes—fathers and daughters, mothers 
and sons, grown-up brothers and sisters, stranger 
adult males and females, and swarms of children, 
the sick, the dying, and the dead—are huddled 
together with a proximity and a mutual pressure 
which the brutes would resist; where it is phy- 
sically impossible to preserve the ordinary decen- 
cies of life ; where all sense of propriety and self- 
respect must be lost, to be replaced only by a reck- 
lessness of demeanour which necessarily results 
from vitiated minds.” 

This is no exaggerated statement; we have seen 
too many examples of this mode of life—if living, 
in the best and noblest sense of the term, it can 
be called—and could again, with amazingly little 
trouble, find them in every city, or indeed large 
village, in the kingdom. Such places are, alas! 
not difficult to be met with in this Christian land 
of ours. mf 

Dr. Bowring tells us of the amazing indifference 
to the value of human life met with in China. The 
morning light discloses there the bodies of those 
who have been put out to die in the streets or 
public roads ; and this is so commonly met with, 
that the passers-by see them with thorough indif- 
ference. A state of matters not much better exists 
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among us. We allow hundreds of our fellow-men 
to die daily—deaths which could be prevented— 
with all the indifference with which Chinamen 
view the deaths of their relatives, with this simple 
difference, that we put them out to die in places 
hidden from the public eye—in spots where the 
“ well-to-do man” is not likely to enter often, if 
at all, so that his feelings of propriety and huma- 
nity may not be shocked. 

This putting away of misery into the by-places 
of our cities has one advantage certainly: it af- 
fords to certain parties the excuse of ignorance of 
its existence. ‘‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly 
to be wise.” 


worst features of the case, and one of the main 
causes of its perpetuation. Could we but draft 
the population of these places to other and better 
quarters, and place them in comparatively isolated 
positions, the disease would be greatly mitigated. 
Disease, moral as well as physical, is contagious ; 
the more concentrated the patients, the greater 
the chances of its spreading; diffuse the poison, 
and you rob it of half its danger. Put our lower 
classes in places where they can exercise the de- 
cencies and amenities of civilized life, and then 
you may look for the fruit in a better state of 
living and acting. Keep them in those horrid 
circumstances to which we have above alluded— 
where virtue is impossible, “ and the indulgence of 
vice and the perpetration of crime seems hardly 
other than natural”—and you have no right to 
expect them to show in their daily walk the beau- 
ties of the Christian life. As we sow, so must we 
reap. How can our churches, our town missions, 
our ragged schools, and all the varied and inte- 
resting movements of Christian beneficence work 
out their full results, when we perpetuate places 
in which large masses of the population grow up 


so immersed in ignorance and vice, as to look on | 


it with complacency, and to live in it without dis- 
gustP As effect follows cause, so moral evils 
inevitably follow from the physical ones which so 
press upon a large portion of our population. 
“Virtue and vice are as dependent upon physical 
condition as health and disease. There is a fixed 
relation between comfort and morality, and there 
is a terrible positive connection between physical 
and spiritual degradation.”’ Again, to quote the 
words of Dr. Southwood Smith—a brave and a 
learned worker in the field of sanitary reform— 
“the immoral influence of filth and discomfort has 
never been sufficiently attended to. That influ- 
ence is in the last degree anti-social. The wretched 
state of his house is one of the most powerful 
causes which induces 2 man to spend his money 
in strictly selfish gratification. He comes home 
tired and exhausted; he wants quiet, and needs 
refreshment ; filth, squalor, and discomfort in every 
shape are around him; he naturally gets away 
from it, if he can. I have already more than once 
expressed my conviction that the harmonizing in- 
fluence of habits of cleanliness and of mere decent 
observances, which imply self-respect—the best, 
indeed the only real, foundation of self-respect 
from others—has never been sufficiently acted 
upon. A clean, fresh, and well-ordered home, 
exercises over its inmates a moral, no less than a 


So many think, and, thinking, act. | 
But this very huddling together of the bad dis- | 
tricts and structures of our towns, is one of the | 
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physical influence, and has a direct tendency to 
make the members of the family sober, peaceable, 
and considerate of the feelings of each other; 
whereas a filthy, squalid, and unwholesome dwell- 
ing, in which none of the decencies common to 
society are or can be observed, tends directly to 
make every dweller in such a hovel regardless of 
the feelings and happiness of each other, selfish 
and sensual.” 

The same ground is taken by Mr. Godwin, 
editor of the “ Builder,’ one who has seen much 
of the horrors of our worst districts. He says :— 
* Again and again would we assert, that as you lead 
men and women to appreciate cleanliness, light, 
air, and order, yon make them better citizens, 
increase their self-respect, and elevate them in the 
social scale. By the miserable dwellings to which 
thousands are condemned, we are impelling them 
| downwards with frightful results. It cannot be 
| too often repeated, that the health and morals 

of the people are regulated by their dwellings.” 
A very marked and gratifying proof of the truth 
of this has been afforded in the case of the im- 
| proved dwellings which have been instituted in 
| London, where, with a remarkable decrease in the 
deaths and sickness from the diseases which are 
| common in our poorer districts, there is a still 
| more gratifying result obtained ; for “ moral pes- 
| tilence has been at the same time checked, the 
| intemperate have become sober, and the disorderly 
| well conducted, since taking up their abode in 
their healthful and peaceful dwellings. No charge 
of crime, no complaint even of disturbance, has 
| been lodged at any police-station against a resi- 
| dent in those dwellings, since their first occu- 
| pancy.” 
At a meeting of the Sanitary Association at 
Manchester, the bishop of that town, who is ever 
| forward in all movements which have for their 
| object the raising of the moral and religious con- 
dition of the lower classes, gave utterance to the 
following striking and suggestive remarks, in 
which the connection between the drinking habits 
and the wretched dwellings of the very poor is 
clearly exhibited :—‘ I entirely sympathise with 
the movements which are making to limit and 
control the sale of intoxicating liquors ; but I can- 
not quite take the ground which is taken by some 
of those who are willing to control the sale. For- 
give me saying, it is a mistake-—it is, indeed. As 
a member of the legislature, I say it is a mistake 
to suppose that the legislature has any wish, any 
desire, any object, any interest whatever in not 
limiting that sale. The cause of the rising of 
these palaces (gin), the multiplication of these al- 
lurements, consists in the unhappy fact that a 
desire and demand for them exist; and the desire 
/ and demand for them which exist arise from the 
unhappy fact that the homes of the poor labourer, 
in many cases, are so discomfortable that he is 
necessarily, I may say—if anything of the kind 
ean be necessary—but he is almost irrecoverably 
and irretrievably driven into the haunts of vice. 
You must begin there—you must begin at home- 
Show that you have done your part; show that, as 
far as in you lies, you have endeavoured to remove 
these causes ; and then, eo-ordinately and contem- 
poraneously with these exertions, go to the legis- 
lature, and you will speak to the legislature in a 
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not refuse to listen to.” This is speaking in the 
right tone—hitting well, in fact, the right nail on 
the head. 

If, then, the connection between physical and 
moral degradation is thus easily traceable, and the 
former be caused chiefly by the condition of the 
dwelling-places of the people, we are enabled to 
estimate, in some measure, the valuable aid af- 
forded to all Christian philanthropic movements 
by attention, in the first place, to the establish- 
ment of clean and well-ordered houses. We would 
urge, therefore, upon all who are interested in the 


duty of calmly investigating all the bearings of 
this important point. We are too apt, in con- 
demning the conduct of others under certain 
depressing influences, to judge harshly and 
inconsiderately, and to lose sight of the great 
question, What would we do under the same cir- 
cumstances, and how would we act under the same 
influences? But let us not merely view the circum- 
stances, without considering how we should be in- 
fluenced by them. This method of considering the 
matter will tend to make us more thoughtful of, 
and considerate for, the temptations of others. 
Let us not sit down contented with the heartless 
excuse which many offer for not moving in this 
great question, that the poor owe much of the 


their habits of uncleanliness and untidiness in 
house arrangements. “If,” say such objectors, 
“ defective house arrangements induce depraved 
morals—a truth which we are free enough to ad- 
mit—why cannot the poor obviate much of the 
evil by close attention to the condition of their 
persons and habitations ?”’ 

This objection is simply absurd. Again and 
again has the fact been pointed out, that facilities 
for maintaining personal with household cleanli- 
ness are entirely out of the reach of the very poor. 
Just as reasonable to tell the starving man to 
satisfy the gnawings of his hunger with the as- 
surance that food may be brought to him, as to 
tell the people to wash well their persons and 
keep tidy their houses, when no water glistens 
near. their dwellings, and no drains are near to 
carry the proceeds from their neighbourhood. The 
traveller, thirst-parched in the desert, and dying 
on the dreary sands, has just as much hope of 
reaching the green oasis, where the palm tree 
shades the life-inspiring pool, as the very poor 
man to build himself a healthy house, bring the 
pure mountain stream to cleanse his filthy house, 
or to drain the alley in which he lives. Not so 
argues the man inspired with the benevolences of 
the Christian faith. Enough for him that misery 
exists, or degradation abounds. To relieve the 
one, and get rid of the other, is at once his high- 
est privilege and most pleasing duty. No fine- 
spun theories about cause and effect, no dictates 
of a false philosophy, or perhaps still more cold 
and lifeless lessons of an unsound political eco- 
nomy, prevents his sympathies from being fully 
oak and warmed into a hearty activity. The 
command that tells him to aid. those who try to 
reclaim the savages of foreign lands—* Go ye into 
all the world, and preach the gospel unto every 
ereature’’—does not make him forget that this 
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trumpet tone, which the legislature can and dare | 





moral and religious elevation of the people, the | 


disease and misery which dwell among them to | 





mighty field of operations has places full of nox- 
ious weeds and worthless vegetation to till and 
cultivate, at home and near him, as well as in 
foreign lands and under other skies. 





SILK AND SILK-WORMS. 


Ir the spirit of that travelled and adventurous 
old monk, who centuries ago, at the imminent 
risk of his life, smuggled the first silkworm eggs 
from China, concealed in his hollow pilgrim’s 
staff, into Europe, were to revisit the earth at the 
present day, how astonished and gratified it would 
be !—how it would gaze with admiration and de- 
light at the shop-windows of St. Paul’s Church- 
yard and other great thoroughfares, and marvel 
at the astounding results that have followed this 
early introduction of contraband. Yet how few of 
the listless multitudes that pause and gaze daily 
at the elegantly-manufactured robes and mantles 
that adorn our shops, give one fleeting thought to 
the wonderful insect by whose innate skill and in- 
dustry these are produced! How few, save very 
superficially, are acquainted with the method of 
rearing the silkworm, or the diligent care requi- 
site to preserve and guard it against countless 
casualties! From long practical experience, and 
from having served, as it were, a regular appren- 
ticeship to silk-rearing and silk-reeling, I hope to 
be enabled to amuse and instruct the reader, by 
recounting how these things are done in the north 
of Syria. 

We will imagine ourselves, if you please, resi- 
dents at one of those pretty little suburban vil- 
lages, so plentiful near the ancient city of An- 
tioch, and situated upon the verdant banks of that 
splendid river, the Orontes. The monthis March, 
and the hour early dawn. The pleasant warm 
south breeze, and the cheerful carols of countless 
feathered songsters, assure us that genial spring 
has fairly set in. There is something exhilarating 
and bracing in the atmosphere, rarely to be 
equalled in any other part of the world ; and our 
hearts bound with gratitude and joy as, seizing 
hat and stick, we sally forth for a fine long morn- 
ing’s walk. 

Our way lies through narrow lanes and by-paths, 
rustic in the extreme; on either hand are high 
embankments, hedged in with lilacs and other 
flowering shrubs, now in full blossom, and the 
odours wafted from these are exceedingly delicious. 
The embankments rise to a level with the “ cheft- 
liks,”’ or mulberry plantations, of the Syrian pea- 
sants, which differ in size and value according to 
the means of the proprietors. The path we are 
now pursuing is impassable for foot passengers in 
winter, and in reality serves as a drain to draw off 
superfluous moisture from the plantations. This 
may be said of all the lanes and paths hereabouts ; 
but as the natives are accustomed to go oftentimes 
bare-footed, these being submerged in water prove 
little or no inconvenience. It would seem that, 
even in China, silk plantations are, to a certain 
extent, artificial. Mr. Fortune, in his interesting 
description of the silk districts of China, says: 
“The whole of the surface of the country, which 
had been at one period a dead level, is now cut up, 
and embankments formed for the mulberry. It 
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(the mulberry) appears to grow better upon the 
surface of these embankments than upon level 
land.” ‘This is precisely the case in the Orontes 
valley plantations ; and this silk-rearing district 
seems in many other essential points to assimilate 
itself to that of the great silk province of Nan-tsin 
in China. Here, as there, however large in the 
aggregate the production of silk may be, the 
quantity is produced not by large farmers or ex- 
tensive manufactures, but by cottagers who own, 
or partly own and cultivate, a few roods or acres 
of land only. These may be reckoned in China 
by millions, whereas in Syria their numbers are 
limited, owing to the comparatively small extent 
of country allotted for the production of silk, em- 
bracing only the Lebanon, Sidon, Beyrout, Lata- 
chia, and Antioch. 

We will, so as to be more explicit, begin from 
the very beginning, and visit first those small 
cheftliks or inclosures where young mulberry slips 
are planted out every autumn. In Syria, the mul- 
berry is reared from saplings ; in China, it is graft- 
ed. In speaking of this latter, the author we 
have already quoted refers to the remarkable glossy 
leaves of the kind planted by the Chinese. ‘This is 
possibly the same species as that used by the pea- 
sants of-Syria, and which produces a pure white 
insipidly sweet fruit. In Persia this same fruit 
contains so much saccharine matter that it is dried 
in the sun, and is used as a confection, large quan- 
tities of it being annually imported into Mesopo- 
tamia. 

In planting out these mulberries, the Syrians 
are very methodical as regards the intervening 


distance between each sapling, which is usually 


six feet every way. This arrangement makes room 
for the spreading branches of the young tree, as 
from year to year it increases in size and luxuri- 
ance of foliage. As in China, so in Syria, the 
ground thus occupied is not allowed to remain 
idle during the three years (the period always 
allowed for young trees before using their leaves 
for the rearing of silk-worms) prior to the introduc- 
tion of the insects on a young cheftlik. Vege- 
tables of all descriptions as well as grain are grown 
between the mulberries; and when these crops 
are gathered in, the ground is carefully ploughed 
and well manured; a certain quantity of vege- 
—_ matter forming a component part of the 
atter. 

At the expiration of the third year, the Syrian 
peasant, or his master and co-partner, sets about 
rearing kokhs, or silk-worm huts, in the centre of 
these young plantations. In most cases, although 
the entire responsibility and trouble rest upon 
the peasant’s shoulders, he reaps only one-third of 
the net produce as his share of the profits. He 
however enjoys certain immunities and perquisites ; 
such, for instance, as living rent free, and possess- 
ing the produce of the vegetable garden, and the 
fuel collected in the autumn, when the mulberry 
trees are pruned and closely clipped. On the other 
hand, on him and his family devolve the ploughing, 
planting, and nurturing of the mulberry ; and also 
the watchful care and rearing of the silk-worm, 
and reeling its cocoon, from the first day the eggs 
are hatched until the freshly-reeled silk is sold 
either on the spot. or in the markets of Antioch. 
He is also expected to build or repair his own hut 





and the silk-worm kokh. He is a partner and 
yet a slave. The real proprietor of the cheftlik 
is some enormously wealthy Turk, who seldom 
troubles his head about business, and only calls in 
to take a look at his “little farm” once a year, 
when the silk is being reeled off, and when, pocket- 
ing the lion’s share, he hands over the miserable 
balance to the man who has really earned all by 
the sweat of his brow. 

The construction of the kokhs themselves is ex- 
tremely simple, consisting of intermediate walls of 
sun-dried bricks, the vacuum being filled with 
thickly entwined thorn bushes, which admit of 
light and air at the same time that they exclude 
snakes and other reptiles which are apt to feed 
upon silk-worms. The building is carefully thatched 
in with palm leaves, and in some instances with 
tiles ; but always so as to be impervious to wet. 
Of course, the size of these kokhs depends entirely 
upon the extent of the cheftlik ; and the importance 
of a plantation may be easily reckoned on ascertain- 
ing how many what is technically termed batoors it 
produces. Now a batoor is neither more nor less 
than a sieve-like shelf (as represented in the engrav- 
ing), constructed of pliant young twigs, on which 
the worm, after attaining to a certain size, is reared. 
These batoors extend the whole length and height 
of the kokhs, and from their peculiar construction 
admit of the refuse of leaves and manure, ete. falling 
through without fear of the worms themselves 
dropping. Every batoor, in ordinary seasons, is 
reckoned to produce two rotolos, equivalent to 
103)bs. of silk. 

Having stocked our minds with this information, 
we continue our stroll through the cheftlik. This 
one in particular is the property of Abdullah Bey, 
a rich ayan who lives at Antioch, and is so exten- 
sive as to require subdivision under the super- 
intendence of nearly twenty different peasants and 
their families. The door of one of these peasants’ 
cottages grates upon its rusty hinges, and out rush 
a multitude of clamorous fowls; out comes the 
donkey, braying ; out come the oxen, bellowing ; 
out comes the old horse, neighing ; out come father 
and mother and sons and daughters, yawning. 
Then, with oriental scrupulosity, these latter go 
through their ablutions; then comes an early 
breakfast, and then they brace themselves up for 
the labours of the day. Though carrying about 
with them in face and frame marked evidence of 
robust health, we are rather at a loss to account 
for what, in these sometimes plague-visited lands, 
looks alarmingly like one of the worst symptoms 
of that terrible scourge. We find that men, 
women, and children seem to be suffering from 
some swelling under their arms; and on sympa- 
thising with one lady, she laughingly explains the 
mystery. Pointing to the nearest mulberry tree, 
she begs us to observe that it is laden with spring 
buds, about to burst into leaf. Now, this is not 
only an indication that spring has arrived, but it 
also warns the peasant to look after his stock of 
silk-worm eggs, which have been lying dormant in 
linen bags, ay mere from. the ceiling, ever since 
May or June last year. Finding these tardy in 
hatching, they expose them to artificial heat by 
placing the bags under their arm-pits; and this, 
in a very short space of time, produces the young 
worms, which swarm over the linen bags in count- 
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less myriads of tiny ant-like insects. They are so 
small and weak at first, that nothing could nourish 
them better than what Nature has provided in the 
soft, tender bud of the mulberry, which a week 
later would be too coarse for the young worms, 
and for which, a week earlier, there exists no sub- 
stitute. The appearance of these welcome little 
insects is the signal for a life of merry activity 
throughout the village. Women set to work, and 
re-plaster with cow dung scores of circular low 
baskets, which have been set aside since last season, 
and in which the worms are reared, until after 
undergoing what the Greeks call their first fast ; 
in reality, a period of lethargy or suspended ani- 
mation, which is always fraught with more or less 
danger to the worm, and during which interval it 
seems to be quite prostrated from the pain and 
effort in shifting its skin. As they entirely desist 
from eating during this period, the superstitious 
Greeks and Armenians attribute to the silk-worm a 
knowledge and observance of one of their priest- 
imposed doctrines of fasting. 

During the first week, the quantity of leaves 
required for the silk-worms is very small in com- 
parison to what will be required before the expira- 
tion of the month. A few leaves gathered by hand 
from the tenderer sprigs serve to feed the worms 
till they reach their first state of lethargy, which 
usually lasts three nights and two days. On the 
morning of the third day, as soon as the sun has 
dried up all moisture from the leaves, the result 
of heavy Syrian night dews, then the axe is heard 
felling Ba as after branch from mulberry trees. 
This precaution is imperative upon the silk-rearer, 


because the slightest moisture on the leaves would 


inevitably destroy the worms. 
number of branches have been felled, donkeys are 


ize upon them in that country. They came care- 
fully packed in linen bags, inclosed in a perforated 
tin box, and arrived under very auspicious cireum- 
stances. Messrs. Dent and Co., who executed the 
commission, had hit upon the exact season with 
great nicety, for the case was no sooner unpacked 
than the eggs began to hatch. So far everything 
seemed promising; the worms grew, and in course 
of time spun their cocoons; but these proved of a 
very inferior, flimsy quality, so wanting in firmness 
as to present an obstacle to their being reeled off 
by the usual process. This, however, we attributed 
to exposure to sea air, and a want of acclimatiza- 
tion ; and we carefully preserved the eggs, in the 
hopes that by next spring they would attain to 
perfection. I am now inclined to think, after 
reading Mr. Fortune’s description of silk-worm 
rearing in China, that the fault was attributable 
to our ignorance as to the modus operandi when 
the worms attained that state which evidences their 
intention of spinning their cocoons. In China they 
place bunches of straw for the worms to settle in ; 
whereas, following the usual practice, we supplied 
these Chinese worms with thorn bushes previously 
dried in the sun. 

But to return to our kokh and _ plantation, 
Though summer has barely set in, the plantation 
wears a very forlorn and dismal aspect, almost all the 
trees having been denuded of branches and leaves, 
as though suffering from a recent locust visitation. 
This circumstance is also alluded to by Mr. For- 
tune, so that I am induced to think that the two 
countries very much assimilate in their methods 





When a sufficient | 


of rearing the mulberry and the silk-worm. One 
bright morning a remarkable stillness prevails in 
the kokh, the peasant goes in and finds the worms 
| looking perfectly transparent; they are, moreover, 


laden with them and driven to the front door of the | disposed to migrate from their batoors, which is a 
kokh, where the leaves are detached and carefully | remarkable and uncommon disposition in them : he 
spread over the batoors ; the branches themselves is therefore convinced that the worms are anxious 
are thrown aside to dry in the sun and accumulate | to spin their cocoons; accordingly, he provides 
for a winter stock of fuel, and the worms are re- | them with bunches of dried thorn bushes. The 
moved from the flat baskets and placed in these | worms very soon select their respective positions, 
batoors, rg remain until they are formally | and with persevering industry roll themselves up 
ensconced in their impenetrable cocoons. into their future shroud. It is most interesting 

The enormous appetite with which these little | to watch this process, though native prejudice is 
creatures feed, keep the peasant and his family | strongly against it, as they entertain a notion that 
hard at work to supply their wants. Towards the the worm is disturbed by being gazed at. The 
last week of their growth, they grow so pro- | peasant, after seeing the worms fairly fixed, sweeps 
digiously fast, and require so much food, that up the kokh, gathers the vegetable and other 
twice a day will hardly supply the sufficient num- | manure into a corner, there to remain till the 
ber of branches to be lopped from the mulberry. | winter, when it will serve as fodder for the oxen, 
On entering one of these kokhs after the worms | locks the door carefully, mounts his nag, rides off 
have undergone their third lethargy, and when | to’the owner's house and gives him the key. This 
they have only a few days more before spinning | is merely an idle ceremony, entailing a small pre- 
their cocoons, the noise produced by the feeding sent from the master to the peasant, for the key 
of thousands of them is startlingly similar to a | is immediately returned, and the peasant comes 














heavy shower of rain, and the stranger, unaware 
of the cause, is often ludicrously puzzled, with 
sunshine and a blue sky overhead, to account for 
this apparent phenomenon. No anatomist could 
evince more skill or precision in anatomizing ope- 
rations than do these marvellous worms in pick- 
ing the leaf clean, and leaving perfect and compact 
fibrous skeletons. 

When the writer of this paper was at Suedia in 
1849, he received by the Overland Mail a supply of 
silk-worm eggs, which were kindly sent by Sir 
George Bonham to enable him to experimental- 


| back to his cottage, there to awajt the period 
requisite for the cocoons to be firmly fixed before 
they are fit for reeling purposes. 
With regard to the batch of silk-worms received 
from China, they possessed one most remarkable 
uality, which might have proved a great boon to 
the natives, if they could have discovered any 
proper substitute for the mulberry Jeaf, To the 
| astonishment of every one, the seed or eggs to be 
_ preserved from one spring to another had no 
sooner been hung up in linen bags than they were 
‘hatched again, and this phenomena was repeated 
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over and over again, until icaves entirely failed, 
and the cold weather, despite every artificial re- 
medy, destroyed all the worms, and so the seed 
was lost. 

In another paper we shall find it instructive 
and amusing to watch the cocoon in its progress 
from the peasant’s kokh to the back of her lady- 
ship who promenades Hyde Park. 





THE HONOURED GUEST 
A BRIEF CHAPTER FOR WIVES. 


“Wett,” said I, one fine morning last week, “I 
have the prospect of a leisure afternoon—a some- 
what unusual thing with me—and, all being well, 
I will do a little needful shopping ; call and pass 
an hour with my old friend Mrs. Ashburton, 
whom, on account of the distance, I have neglected 
of late; and then drop in to take a friendly cup of 
tea with my niece, Clara Whitford.” 

Having completed my household arrangements, 
I accordingly set out, after an early dinner, and, 
the shopping done, made my first call. Mrs. 
Ashburton’s warm welcome, pleasant talk, and 
cheerful fireside, would have proved strong teimp- 
tations to induce me to accept her invitation to 
remain for the evening, had I not felt anxious to 
see my niece, whose residence was much nearer 
my own. 

On arriving at Clara’s door, I was a little sur- 
prised to see no light in the front part of the 
house. “ I am afraid they are from home,” thought 
I, with a regretful mental glance backward at the 
pretty home picture I had just left. But I was 
mistaken. A servant came, in answer to my ring 
at the door-bell, and, ushering me into the dining- 
room, lighted the gas, and went to summon her 
mistress. I had ample time to look about me be- 
fore Clara made her appearance, and could not help 
admiring the perfect order and good taste which 
prevailed in both the apartment and its furniture. 
I was the more pleased to note this, as my niece, 
when unmarried, did not promise to become very 
notable as a housewife. 

I was beginning to tire of waiting—as, my brisk 
walk over, I felt chilly in the fireless room—when 
Clara entered, fastening a little article of dress, 
evidently just assumed. Her greeting was most 
cordial; and yet there was a shade of regret in 
her tone when, our first salutations over, she said, 
“Why, my dear aunt, did you not let me know 
you were coming, and I should have been better 
prepared to receive you P” 

“Surely, Clara,” I replied, “no preparation is 
needed before you can bestow a cup of tea on so 
near a relative as I am. Pray do not make my 
friendly call into a ceremonious visit, or I shall be 
tempted to run away again, in place of waiting 
“i after tea, and begging Mr. Whitford’s escort 
1ome.”? 

“ Pray, dear aunt, do not think of such a thing. 
I will light this fire in a moment, and the room 
will soon be warm and comfortable.” 

So saying, Clara was about to apply a light 
between the bars of the grate, when 1 stopped her. 

* You must have a fire somewhere, my dear,” I 





said ; “and where you were sitting when I arrived 
will, I am sure, suit me the best. If I am to dis- | 








turb any of your arrangements, I will leave you 
forthwith.” 

“Then, if so, aunt, you will have to excuse my 
taking you into the nursery.” 

“Anywhere to a warm fireside, Clarry ; but is 
Mr. Whitford from home ?” 

“No, aunt, he is here,” replied my niece, her 
colour rising as she spoke. 

I laughingly congratulated her on her husband's 
liking for the company of his first-born ; but, per- 
ceiving no evidence of pleasure on her countenance, 
I asked if the baby were well. 

“Oh yes, quite so, thank you, aunt. To say 
the truth, it is my doing that we are in the nursery 
to-night, and Frederick is not too well pleased 
about it; but it saves so much trouble, and the 
other rooms have just been cleaned and put in 
order. But do not say a word,” she added, as she 
opened the nursery door. 

My nephew advanced, shook me warmly by the 
hand, and then, turning to Clara, said: “ I hope, 
my dear, you do not intend to make your aunt a 
nursery guest. If you do, I shall not wonder if 
her visits become still more rare.”’ 

I hastened to assure him that I had been brought 
there at my own request, and begged no differ- 
ence might be made ; but, quietly ringing the bell, 
he desired a servant to light the dining-room fire, 
and bring word when it was well burnt. Clara 
bit her lip, and looked red and uncomfortable, 
whilst I, feeling still more so, occupied myself in 
admiring the baby. I could, however, distinguish 
easily enough two or three little articles which 
convinced me that a tea equipage had just been 
removed ; and certainly this was not what I should 
have expected to see in Clara’s home, knowing 
the comfortable and even affluent income of her 
husband. I felt sorry my unceremonious visit 
should have produced such an alteration in the 
arrangements ; for I could tell, from the produc- 
tion of sundry keys, ete. ete., that many articles 
not in common use were to be brought out, and 
the evening meal deferred on my account. Beside 
this, I felt grieved at Mr. Whitford’s ill-concealed 
vexation, not displayed towards me, but his wife. 

At length we were summoned to the dining- 
room; and truly a wonderful change had been 
effected there. A bright fire illuminated every 
corner ; an elegant tea-equipage was on the table ; 
in short, everything looked—as I had hoped at 
first to find it—in accordance with the position of 
the owners. Moreover, the pleasant aspect of 
affairs banished the cloud from Mr. Whitford’s 
face, and so agreeably did the time pass, that I 
quite regretted when obliged to bid my niece 
* good night.” 

“Good night, dear aunt,” said Clara, affection- 
ately kissing me; ‘‘ do come again very soon, but 
let me know when to expect you.” 

** And then,” added Mr. Whitford, after the 
door was closed, “the dining-room fire will be 
lighted before your arrival. Dear aunt, what do 
you think of Clara’s new notions respecting do- 
mestic economy? When we were first married, 
she was rather ignorant of household matters; 
now we are so exceedingly orderly and careful, that 
everything is too good to use. The drawing- 
room first became so; then the dining-room un- 
derwent a thorough renovation; and the nursery, 
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resorted to for temporary convenience during the 
repairs, has become our regular abode, the others 
being only used on state occasions. Probably our 
next remove will be into the kitchen. I go into 
other houses, and find that their masters can intro- 
duce a friend at any time, with the certainty of 
causing no embarrassment. In my home, on the 
contrary, the call of a relative even produces 
quite a domestic revolution ; for plate, china, in 
fact everything presentable, is laid up in lavender, 
like the rooms. I wish you would say something 
to Clara on the subject, as I know you possess 
great influence in that quarter.” 

“Have you named the matter, Frederick ?” I 
asked. 

“Oh yes, a thousand times, I think; but I 
cannot effect any change. I trust you will be 
more successful.” 

“T will try, at any rate,” said I, as I took leave 
of my nephew-in-law. 

Having thought over the matter, I arranged my 
plan of operation. I decided that it would be bet- 
ter to try the effect of an opposite picture on 
Clara’s mind, before giving utterance to any re- 
monstrance ; for I well knew that young house- 
wives do not generally relish the pointed inter- 
ference of their elders. I therefore called for 
Clara—having previously given her due notice of 
my intention—to accompany me in a long ramble ; 
and I contrived to be near Mrs. Ashburton’s just 
as tea-time was approaching, and we were tho- 
roughly tired. 

“Clara,” said I, “what is to prevent our ob- 
taining rest and refreshment? I can insure you 
a welcome to both, and, beside, you are not quite 
a stranger to Mrs. Ashburton.” 

“Oh, dear aunt, I could not think of such a 
thing ; we should be sure to cause inconvenience.” 

“You shall judge for yourself, Clara,” I an- 
swered ; “and if you think so half an hour hence, 
we will journey homeward.” 

The moment we were admitted, I frankly told 
my friend that I had come expressly to claim her 
oft-tendered hospitality for my niece and self, as 
we were tired, but still had a long walk before us. 

“ How glad I am that my house lay in your 
route!” replied she. ‘“ Tea is just coming in, and 
my husband will be here directly.” 

In a few moments he arrived, and we were all 
seated, prepared to join in the social meal. I 
noticed Clara’s glances at the perfect order which 
surrounded us, and the elegant but simple pre- 
parations for the repast. Besides these, it was 
impossible not to feel the thorough comfort dif- 
fused around us. 

“My niece,” said I to Mrs. Ashburton, “ was 
afraid of causing you inconvenience by coming 
unawares, and taking two places at your tea-table 
by storm.” 

A cheery laugh from Mr. Ashburton, and a 
bright smile from his wife, followed my words. 
“ Mrs. Whitford,” said the gentleman, “ I am the 
most fortunate fellow in the world, for nothing 
ever causes my wife inconvenience. You under- 
stand me, I dare say—I mean, none of those do- 
mestic invasions which are usually expected to 
cause a bustle. She has a peculiar theory of her 
own, which she most thoroughly reduces to prac- 
tice, consequently we are always able to welcome 
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a friend, however unexpected the guest may 
be.” 

Clara blushed, and stammered a few words in 
reply; and, perceiving her confusion, I changed 
the conversation. 

On our way home, after spending a delightful 
evening, my niece was unusually silent; but at 
length she asked if I could tell her to what theory 
Mr. Ashburton alluded when he said——here she 
hesitated. 

“ T understand you, Clara,” I answered; “ and 
I can explain it in very few words. Mrs. Ash- 
burton says, that, being sure of the daily presence 
of one guest at her table, whom she wishes to 
honour above all others, she always prepares for 
that one, and is of course ready for any visitor, 
and at any time.” 

“ But I saw no guest beside ourselves, aunt.” 

“ Did you not? and yet the person I allude to 
was there.” 

“Where? whom do you mean? You 
jesting.” 

“ Indeed, my dear Clara, I am not. The one 
whom Mrs. Ashburton considers worthy of all 
honour is her husband. She says, and I think 
justly, that she should deem her marriage vow 
but ill performed, did she bestow pains to make 
her home attractive in the eyes of a stranger, and 
grudge doing so for him whom she has promised 
to love, honour, and obey—her husband, and the 
father of her children.” 

Clara did not speak in reply; but when we 
parted, the moistened cheek that touched mine 
convinced me the lesson was taken home; and I 
have little doubt that when I next visit my niece, 
I shall find her opinion is changed as regards the 
guest most deserving of honour. 


are 


THE BONES OF OUR SOVEREIGNS. 


In spite of his firm tramp, brawny arm, and stal- 
wart frame, the Norman conqueror was at length 
conquered, and retired from the field of battle to 
succumb to the last enemy in the monastery of 
St. Gervais at Rouen, the church of which is now 
reputed to be the oldest structure in the city. 
The closing scene was a melancholy spectacle. 
Robert, his first-born, to whom he bequeathed 
Normandy, was away prosecuting crusading ad- 
ventures. William, the second son, stayed only 
to hear himself nominated to the crown of Eng- 
land, and then left his father to get through his 
last agony as he could, galloping off to the coast, 
eager to secure his prize. Henry, the third son, 
lingered sulky and grumbling, till his ready-money 
legacy was declared, when he departed likewise, 
hurried to the treasury, carefully weighed the 
silver, and placed it under iron locks and bindings. 
No sooner did the fatal event occur, about. sunrise 
on a September day, than nobles, knights, and 
priests decamped, to look after their own interests, 
while servants set to work to plunder, and the 
body of the once potent monarch lay stripped and 
deserted, till the charity of an obscure individual 
provided for its conveyance to a resting-place at 
Caen, according to the wish of the deceased. But 
there was some difficulty in effecting the funeral, 
as one of the bystanders, a man of low degree 
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claimed property in the site of the grave; and the 
service for the dead was not allowed to proceed 
till sixty sous had been paid down as an instalment 
of his rights. A plain grey marble slab before 
the high altar in the church of St. Stephen now 
marks the sepulchre of William the Conqueror ; 
but not an atom of him lies beneath it. In 
1542 the tomb was opened by the Bishop of 
Bayeaux, when the body was found in good pre- 
servation, justifying by its appearance the reports 
of chroniclers respecting his tall stature. But 
thirty years later it was violated during an insur- 
rection, when the coffin was dug up and emptied 
of its contents, which, however, the care of a 
monk preserved in his chamber. Here they 
continued till a subsequent insurrection, when 
the whole abbey was plundered, and the re- 
mains were lost, except one of the thigh-bones, 
which was re-interred, and a monument raised 
over it in 1642. Even this relic has disappeared, 
for the revolutionists of 1793 rifled the spot, 
and disposed of the fragment as if the last 
vestige of a dog. The furious democrats were not 
wise in their generation, for the fleshless remnant 
of the limb might have been preserved as an im- 





none grieving. The fall of a tower in the fol- 
lowing year, which covered his tomb with its ruins, 
was commonly interpreted as a sign of the dis- 
pleasure of Heaven that he had received Christian 
burial. Speed relates that his bones were after- 
wards taken up, and, being laid in a coffin along 
with those of Canute, were replaced. A plain 
monumental stone now marks the spot. It is 
singular that, after the lapse of eight centuries, 
cottagers of the name of the charcoal-burner still 
reside in the New Forest, and that a wheel of the 
identical cart descended, to a recent date,as an heir- 
loom from father to son, till used for fuel during 
an inclement winter. 

Henry 1, like his father the Conqueror, died 
abroad, on a December midnight, of a disease 
brought on by his fondness for lampreys. ‘This 
was at Lions-la-Forét, now a small town approached 
through the remains of a forest in the vicinity of 
Rouen. His remains were interred in the abbey 
of Reading, Berkshire, one of his foundations, a 
structure which has passed away, and no man 
knoweth of his sepulchre. Stephen terminated 
his troubled reign at Dover, and found a resting- 
place by the side of his queen and son at the 


pressive memorial of the fate of royalty; and a monastery of* Faversham, in Kent, which he had 
veritable thigh-bone of the dreaded conqueror | founded. There his corpse remained till the dis- 


would now fetch a handsome price in the London 
market, where all things odd and rare are readily 
disposed of to collectors who have more cash than 
brains. 


| 
| 


solution of the abbeys, when, for the possession of 
the leaden coffin, it was exhumed, and its contents 
thrown into the sea. 

The restless and fiery Henry 11 breathed his 


As a hunter gay, William the Red King entered | last at the castle of Chinon, the French Windsor 


the New Forest on a bright August morning. 
He had slept the previous night at a lodge within 


its precincts. 


\ The Red King lies in Malwood-keep ; 
To drive the deer o’er lawn and steep, 
He’s bound him with the morn. 
His steeds are swift, his hounds are good ; 
The like, in covert or high wood, 
Were never cheer’d with horn.” 

None more rigorously enforced the laws of the 
chase than he, or more cruelly punished an in- 
fringement of them. It was some consolation to 
the poor Saxons contemptuously to style him “a 
wood-keeper and no king’; at the same time firmly 
believing that their oppressors were not always 
allowed to disport themselves with impunity, the 
Evil One sometimes interrupting their recreations 
in the hunting grounds, and marring revelry with 
sore disaster. The event of the day strengthened 
this popular superstition, for the lifeless body of 
the Red King was soon stretched upon the green- 
sward by the chance arrow of an attendant. 
Henry, his brother, left him to his fate, and, put- 
ting spurs to his horse, rode off to Winchester, to 
seize the royal treasury. ‘The involuntary author 
of the deed fled, fearing the consequences ; and the 
barons, each departed to his residence, to put it in 
a posture of defence, as the succession might have 
to be decided by the sword. ‘Towards evening, a 
man named Purkiss, on returning home through 
the forest from his daily occupation of charcoal- 
burning, found the abandoned corpse lying on the 
turf, which was saturated with blood. Ignorant 
of his quality, he placed the slaughtered man in 
his cart and conveyed him to Winchester. Rufus 
found a grave in the cathedral, .and was interred 
in the centre of the choir with little ceremony, 





of the Plantagenet kings, now an imposing ruin 
on a commanding height, near the junction of the 
Vienne with the Loire. Courtiers who had trem- 
bled at his word took a hurried departure, and 
personal retainers followed the example of their 
superiors; but not before they had stripped the 
dead man of every rag, and the apartment of every 
article of value. After some delay, charity found 
a winding-sheet for the body, and it was removed 
for interment to the neighbouring abbey of Fon- 
tevraud, then one of the wealthiest ecclesiastical 
establishments in France, situated at the head of 
a little retired and wooded valley. Here, previous 
to the funeral, the corpse was laid in the church, 
when, according to legendary story, it shuddered 
convulsively at the approach of Richard, an un- 
dutiful son, as if condemning and abhorring his 
unnatural conduct. Richard 1, the conqueror of 
Saladin and hero of a hundred fights, received his 
death-wound before the castle of Chaluz in the 
Limousin, the petty fortress of a vassal, and was 
laid by the side of his father at Fontevraud, where 
also reposed his mother, Queen Eleanor of Guienne, 
and afterwards Isabella d’Angouléme, the queen 
of his brother John. Recumbent effigies of these 
personages were placed upon the tombs—one of the 
earliest instances we have of this interesting se- 
pulchral relic of the middle ages. The abbey 
remains, but it has been converted into a prison— 
Maison Centrale de Detention—one of the largest 
in France. The church is also entire as to the 
outside, but the interior is wholly changed. Nor 
are the royal tombs in their original position. 
They were torn up and rifled by the Vandals of 
the Revolution, who signalized their hatred of 
royalty by scattering the ashes of the dead, and 
mutilating the statues, which are now stowed 
































away in a dark corner of the south transept. The 
effigies, though sadly defaced, still retain some of 
the colouring with which they were ornamented, 
and are of great interest from the evident marks 
they bear of being portraits. Both kings are re- 
presented in royal robes, without armour. Coeur 
de Lion’s figure is remarkable for its broad fore- 
head and tall stature, six feet and a half. It has 
been frequently suggested that application should 
be made to have these monuments of the first 
Plantagenets transferred to Westminster Abbey 
as a fitting asylum, now that no fragment of the 
dead remains in connection with them ; a concession 
which would doubtless be immediately granted by 
the French government, in return for having re- 
ceived the body of Napoleon from St. Helena, and 
his will from Doctors’ Commons. 

The worthless John was seized with mortal 
sickness in the fens of Lincolnshire, after seeing 
the sumpter- horses that carried his money drowned 
in the marshes, and taking an immoderate quan- 
tity of peaches or pears and new cider to console 
himself under the misfortune. With great diffi- 
culty, he successfully reached the castles of Sleaford 
and Newark, in the last of which he ended a dis- 
graceful career, and was removed at his own desire 
to be buried in Worcester cathedral. His tomb 
there, in the centre of the choir, has a full recum- 
bent eftigy, the first memorial of the kind executed 
in England for an English monarch. It was 
opened in 1796, when the corpse was found nearly 
entire, after an interment of five hundred and 
eighty years. His son, the feeble Henry 111, died 
at Westminster, and was the first of our sovereigns 
interred in its Abbey-church since the Saxon 
times, an edifice which he rebuilt from the founda- 
tion. ‘The Pell Records contain an entry of pay- 
ment to two chaplains for divine service being 
performed at the hermitage of Charing on the 
oceasion of his decease, at present one of the 
busiest sites in the metropolis, forcibly reminding 
us of the different character of the spot in the 
thirteenth century. 


as the adjoining effigy of queen Eleanor. 
I expired at the village of Burgh-upon-Sands, near 
Carlisle, within sight of the Scotland which he had 
vowed to subdue. But although he is said to have 
left express orders for his bones to be carried at 
the head of the army till the purpose was accom- 
plished, they were quickly deposited in Westmin- 
ster Abbey by an unwarlike son, where the body 
was found comparatively undecayed in 1774, It 
was arrayed in royal robes, with crown and sceptre, 
and measured six feet two inches; hence the sow- 
briquet of Longshanks was not inaptly bestowed. 


The obsequies are said to have been performed | 


with great splendour. In the accounts of his ex- 


ecutors we have, among other entries, one of £100 | 


paid “ for horses purchased for knights to ride in 
the king’s armour before his body, between the 
church of the Holy Trinity, London, and West- 
minster.” 

The effeminate and deposed Edward 11, foully 
murdered in Berkeley castle, Gloucestershire, by 


order of Mortimer, the infamous paramour of | 


The tomb exhibits his effigy, | 
finely executed in brass, and cast at the same time | 
Edward | 
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Shene palace, afterwards called Richmond, for the 
practice of abandoning royalty in the article of 
death was adopted in his case. Before the old 
man’s breath left him, ministers and courtiers 
went off to his successor; the vile hag whom he 
had cherished deserted him likewise, after stealing 
the ring from his helpless finger; and his other 
personal attendants quitted the chamber to plun- 
der the house. The ashes of the mighty victor at 
Crecy repose in the same tomb with those of his 
wife, in the Confessor’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey, according to her request on her death-bed. 
The dethroned Richard 11 perished violently in 

Pontefract Castle, Yorkshire; but a more than 
usual degree of mystery rests upon the horrid 
transaction. ‘“ How Richard died,” says Froissart, 
“and by what means, I could not tell when [ wrote 
this chronicle.” He then, in a naive and touching 
manner, contrasts his former splendour and miser- 
able fall; for never, says he, had king of England 
spent so much money in keeping up a stately 
household. ‘ And I, John Froissart, canon and 
treasurer of Chimay, saw it and considered it, and 
I lived in it a quarter of a year, and good cheer 
did he give me; and when I departed from him 
(it was at Windsor), on my leave-taking he gave 
me a silver goblet, gilt, and having within one hun- 
dred nobles, therefore am I much bound to pray 
God for him.” Richard was most probably de- 
spatched by starvation. 

Close by the regal chair, 

Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 

A baleful smile upon their baffled guest.” 


The corpse of the unhappy king was brought to 
London, and exhibited in St. Paul’s as a public 
certificate of death, which was doubted by some, 
then removed to Langley in Herts for interment, 
and finally to Westminster Abbey. His sup- 
planter, and perhaps murderer, Henry rv, met a 
long-expected death in the Jerusalem Chamber, 
and was entombed in Canterbury cathedral, by the 
side of his first wife, the only one of our sovereigns 
buried in that city. Henry v expired at Vincennes, 
near Paris, and was brought with mournful pomp 
to his native country for the last rites. Bishops 
in pontifical attire, mitred abbots, and a vast mul- 
titude of all ranks, met the body as it approached 
the capital. The churchmen chanted the service 
for the dead as it passed over London Bridge and 
through the streets of the city; the obsequies 
were performed at St. Paul’s in presence of the 
whole parliament, and the remains were interred 
in state in Westminster Abbey. A headless and 
otherwise mutilated figure of the king, carved in 
oak, and originally covered with silver, marks the 
tomb, above which are the saddle, helmet, and 
shield, supposed to have been used at Agincourt. 
The imbecile Henry vi died a captive in the 
Tower, probably by violent means, and was first 
interred at Chertsey Abbey, Surrey, then removed 
to Windsor, by order of Richard m1. His sue- 
cessor, Edward tv, ended his days of pleasure and 
profligacy at Westminster, and was exposed on a 
board after death, naked from the waist upwards, 
in order that people might see he had not been 


his infamous queen, was hurriedly conveyed to a | murdered—an act strikingly illustrative of turba- 


grave in Gloucester cathedral. 


Deplorable degra- | lent times. 
dation marked the last hours of Edward 111, at | 


He was then buried in St. George's 
Chapel, Windsor, the exquisitely beautiful edifice 
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which he founded. A steel tomb, executed by 
Quintin Matsys, marks the spot. The body was 
found undecayed, the dress nearly perfect, as were 
the lineaments of the face, in 1789, after a period 
of three hundred and six years. The boy-king, 
Edward v, and his younger brother, the Duke of 
York, atrociously murdered in the Tower, were 
privately buried within its walls by the assas- 
sins, at a spot which long remained unknown. 
But in the reign of Charles 11, while some altera- 
tions were making near the White Tower, the 
workmen found, about ten feet in the ground, the 
remains of two striplings, which, on examination, 
appeared to be those of two boys of the ages of the 
princes, thirteen and eleven years. They were in 
a wooden chest, and were re-interred in a marble 
urn in Henry vit’s Chapel, Westminster Abbey. 
A Latin inscription gives the commonly received 
account of the sad tragedy: ‘‘ Here lies the relics 
of Edward v, King of England, and Richard, 
Duke of York, who, being confined in the Tower, 
and there stifled with pillows, were privately and 
meanly buried, by order of their pertidious uncle, 
Richard, the usurper. Their bones, long inquired 
after and wished for, after lying one hundred and 


| ninety-one years in the rubbish of the stairs, were, 


on the 17th of July, 1674, by undoubted proofs 
discovered, being buried deep in that place. 
Charles 11, pitying their unhappy fate, ordered 
those unfortunate princes to be laid among the 
relics of their predecessors, in the year 1678, and 
the thirteenth of his reign.” Richard 111, the 
author of this foul deed, slain in the battle of Bos- 
worth Field, was unceremoniously thrown across a 
horse, and conveyed behind a pursuivant-at-arms 
to Leicester. There the corpse was buried in the 
church of St. Mary’s, belonging to a monastery 
of the Grey Friars. His conqueror placed over 
him a tomb adorned with his statue in alabaster, 
where it remained till the dissolution of the ab- 
beys, when the monument was utterly destroyed, 


the grave rifled, and its human remains igno- | 
The stone coffin was made a | 


miniously cast out. 
drinking-trough for horses, at the White Horse 
Inn, Leicester. 

The first of the Tudors, Henry vit, died at 
Richmond Palace, and was laid in the magnificent 


chapel which he had built, and which bears his | 


name, appended to Westminster Abbey. The tomb 
of black marble stands in the centre, inclosed in 


an admirably executed chantry of cast brass, or- | 


namented with statues. The brutal Henry vit 
went to his account at Westminster, not aware, till 
the last moment came, of his true condition, none 
caring to tell him, as several persons had been put to 
death at various times for saying that the king was 
dying, or likely to die. He found a grave under 
the choir of St George’s Chapel, Windsor, where a 
leaden coffin was observed, supposed to be his, 


upon the vault being opened in the year 1813. | 


It measured nearly seven feet in length, and ap- 
peared to have been beaten in by violence about 
the middle, as there was a considerable opening 
in that part of it, exposing a mere skeleton of the 
imate. Some beard remained upon the chin, but 


there was nothing to discriminate the person, and | 


no exterior inscription. The four next sovereigns 
—Kdward vi, who died at Greenwich Palace, 
Mary at St. James’s, Elizabeth at Richmond, and 





James 1 at Theobalds in Herts—were all com- 
mitted to the earth in Westminster Abbey. A 
stately monument marks the grave of Elizabeth, 
the last of our monarchs to whose resting-place 
such a memorial has been given. 

The axe of the executioner terminated the trou- 
bled career of Charles 1, on the scaffold before 
Whitehall. A universal groan broke from the 
multitude assembled upon the sad occasion, at the 
fatal stroke. A rush was made to dip handker- 
chiefs in the royal blood as a memento; but the 
troops put themselves in motion, cleared the 
streéts, and the dismal tragedy ended. This is 
the testimony of Philip Henry, father of Matthew 
Henry, the commentator, who was present. ‘The 
remains were interred at Windsor, in the same 
vault with those of Henry vi11 and Jane Seymour. 
A few devoted cavaliers attended the ceremony, 
and noticed the coincidence between the coro- 
nation and the funeral of their master. On the 
former occasion the king chose to appear in a 
white robe, though this was opposed by his friends 
as contrary to the practice of his predecessors and 
to popular ideas; for purple was considered the 
colour appropriate to sovereignty. He was super- 
stitiously reminded that, of two exceptions to the 
rule—Richard 11 and Henry v1, who wore white 
satin at their coronations—both had come to a 
violent end. But Charles persisted in his pur- 
pose; the third “white king’’ was crowned ; and 
he went to the grave in his favourite colour. The 
snow fell heavily at the time, so as to cover the 
black velvet pall with a silvery mantle, on the 
passage of the bier from the Castle to St. George’s 
Chapel. All knowledge of the precise place of 
interment was afterwards lost, till the year 1813, 
when, in course of making some repairs, the work- 
men accidentally opened the vault; and, to clear 
up a doubtful point in history, its contents were 
examined in the presence of the Prince Regent, 
| Sir Henry Halford, and others. There was a 
plain leaden coffin discovered, with two more. The 
former bore the inscription, in large legible cha- 
racters, on a scroll of lead encircling it, “ King 
Charles, 1648.” It contained a wooden coffin, 
very much decayed, in which was the body, care- 
| fully wrapped up in cerecloth. Upon disclosing 
the face, the skin was found dark and discoloured ; 
the forehead and temples had lost little or nothing 
of their muscular substance ; the cartilage of the 
nose was gone; the left eye was open and full, in 
the first moment of exposure, though it vanished 
almost immediately; and the pointed beard, so 
_ characteristic of the period of the reign, was per- 
‘fect. The shape of the face was a long oval ; and 
| its strong resemblance was instantly recognised to 

the coins, busts, and especially the pictures of 
| Vandyke, by which it has been made familiar to 
us. When the head had been entirely disengaged 
from the attachments which confined it, it was 
| found to be loose, and without any difficulty was 
, taken up and held to view. It bore evident marks 
| of having been severed by a heavy blow, inflicted 
with a very sharp instrument. ‘The hair at the 
| back was thick, but short, contrary to the pre- 
| vailing fashion of the time; and had probably 
been cut off for the convenience of the executioner, 
or after death, to furnish friends with relics. 

Oliver Cromwell departed this life at White- 
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hall, on the anniversary of the battles of Dunbar 
and Worcester, two of his greatest victories. A 
fearful storm raged in England and over nearly 
the whole of Europe on the preceding night and 
morn. The unchained winds disturbed the waters 
from the Baltic to the Bosphorus; the seas were 
strewed with wrecks from the coasts of Norway 
to those of Italy and Spain; while towns and 
forests suffered by the hurricane, from the Gram- 
pians to the Apennines. The Protector had a 
state funeral in Westminster Abbey, the cost of 
which his representatives were afterwards called 
upon to pay; and, contrary to the maxim that 
“ English vengeance wars not with the dead,” 
his corpse was disgracefully disinterred, for the 
purpose of being treated with indignity. Contem- 
porary accounts state that the heads of Cromwell, 
Treton, and Bradshaw were exposed on the roof of 
Westminster Hall, and that the bodies were 
thrown into a neighbouring hole, after being sus- 
pended on the gallows at 'l'yburn ; but a tradition 
formerly existed among the inhabitants of Red 
Lion Square that they were interred in the centre 
of that particular locality. It is probably true, 
and not at all at variance with the other relations, 
for the gallows was frequently erected at the 
Holborn end of Fetter Lane, within a short dis- 
tance of Red Lion Square. Most likely, there- 
fore, the Protector slumbers his last sleep in 
the locality mentioned. But though discarded 
from the mausoleum of royalty and ignomi- 
niously treated, his name lives in history with 
far greater honour than that of his spiteful anta- 
gonists; and none of our legitimate sovereigns 
have, like him, been panegyrized by four such 


eminent contemporaries as were Milton, Waller, 


Dryden, and Locke. Richard Cromwell, his son, 
and his successor for little more than seven months, 
after a long expatriation spent his last days, un- 
der a feigned name, at Cheshunt, where he died 
peacefully, in the reign of Queen Anne. 

The dissolute life and disgraceful reign of 
Charles 11 ended suddenly at Whitehall, and was 
justly followed by a neglected funeral. “ The 
king,” says Evelyn, chronicling the event, “ was 
this night buried very obscurely in a vault, under 
Henry vi1’s chapel, without any manner of pomp, 
and soon forgotten’—an apt commentary upon 
the wise man’s observation, “ So I saw the wicked 
buried, who had come and gone from the place of 
the holy, and they were forgotten in the city 
where they had so done.” James 11, a king for 
twelve years after his expatriation, only in name, 
surrendered his nominal sovereignty at St. Ger- 
mains, near Paris. Vicissitudes, as strange in 
death as in life, seem to have attended this mis- 
guided man. He left his heart to the Dames de 
St. Marie, at Challiot. He bequeathed his brains 
to the old Scotch College in the Rue des. Fosses 
St. Victor, in the chapel of which, now leased to a 
private school, there is a marble monument to his 
memory. An urn of bronze-gilt, containing the 
king’s brains, formerly stood on the crown of this 
monument ; but it was smashed, and the contents 
scattered over the ground, during the French Re- 
volution. The body itself was interred in the 
monastery of English Benedictine Monks, in the 
Rue du Faubourg St. Jacques. Upon the destruc- 
tion of this building, it was exhumed, and, after 





being kept for some years in a temporary tomb in 
the neighbourhood, it was transported to the parish 
church of St. Germains, where a monument was 
placed over it by George Iv. 

William 111 and Anne both died at Kensington 
Palace, and repose in Westminster Abbey. George 
1, arrested by the hand of death while travelling 
abroad, expired at Osnaburgh, on the very same 
bed on which he was born, and was laid by the 
side of his ancestors in a vault, beneath the Schloss- 
kirche at Hanover. George 11 departed this life 
at Kensington, and, under circumstances of some 
interest, was laid in Westminster Abbey. As a 
proof of his respect for his consort, Queen Caro- 
line, who had preceded him to the grave, he left 
directions for their remains to be mingled toge- 
ther. The order was obeyed, by the two coffins 
being placed in a large stone sarcophagus, when 
the sides of the wooden coffins nearest each other 
were withdrawn. This was a tradition merely at 
the Abbey, till confirmed in the year 1837. At 
that time the vault was opened, under authority 
of a Secretary of State’s warrant, in order to re- 
move a child of the Duke of Cumberland’s, late 
King of Hanover, which had been buried in it, to 
Windsor. Dr. Milman superintended the disin- 
terment, which took place by night. In the mid- 
dle of the vault, towards one end, the large stone 
sarcophagus was seen, with the two sides of the 
coffins, which had been withdrawn, standing up 
against the wall. 

Windsor was the scene of the death and burial 
of the three next sovereigns—George 111, George 
Iv, and William 1v. They lie in the Royal Dor- 
mitory, to the east of St. George’s Chapel, where 
all the members of the reigning family, deceased 
in England, have been placed, since its application 
to the purpose of a mausoleum, with the exception 
of the Duke of Sussex, buried by his own desire in 
Kensal Green Cemetery, and the unhappy wife of 
George Iv, who was removed to Brunswick. Every 
heart will unite in the wish that long may it be 
before another crowned head is laid low in that 
regal sepulchre! and that, whenever the event oc- 
curs, a justly-honoured and beloved sovereign may 
come to the grave in peace, as a shock of corn is 
gathered in its season. These reminiscences of 
royalty in its ruins emphatically suggest the moral 
of the poet : 

“ The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things.” 


They illustrate also the truth of the inspired doc- 
trine, that with God there is “ no respect of per- 
sons ;” for there is “ no king saved by the multi- 
tude of an host;’’ while they urge the admonition 
upon the mighty and the lowly, “ Be wise now, 0 
ye kings: be instructed, ye judges of the earth. 
Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trem- 
bling.” “ It is appointed unto all men once to die ; 
but after death the judgment.” Oh! with what 
emphasis do the events we have recorded apply 
this sentence, and how loudly do they counsel the 
wisdom of an immediate application to the Saviour 
for pardon and peace ! 





Many have unhumbled hearts under humbling 
providerces, and look most haughty then, when God 
is bringing them down. 
































